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THE ARYANS BECOME INDIANS

(First Millennium B.C.)

'Him, the Alone Real, sages call by many names.' RIG-VEDA.
I

THE great peninsula of India, whose inhabitants number
about one-sixth of the human family, is divided into three
well-defined regions. First is the north-west, the country
of the Indus, from which the whole sub-continent is
named. Bounded by the great Himalaya range on the
north, it is continuous on the south with Hindustan,
the country of the Ganges and Jumna Rivers, a vast
plain which makes up the main part of northern India.
Below this is the Deccan, that is Dakshina, or the
'southern country', from the Vindhya Mountains to Cape
Comorin.

Into the first of these regions have poured many invaders,
and they have left their mark upon its many languages and
national groups. It is a country transitional in physical
character between India and central Asia, and is the key
to India proper. The second great region has been the
scene of imperial ascendancy, from which great emperors,
Hindu, Buddhist, and Muhammadan, have ruled India,
from which too the more lasting supremacy of the Brahmins
has held sway. The third region differs from both in being
the stronghold of darker peoples, probably representing
earlier waves of invasion, and a distinctive type of civiliza-
tion which has successfully resisted that of the north, or
absorbed and assimilated it.

These Dravidian peoples of the south have contributed
many characteristic elements to what we know as Indian
culture, which is a blend of what the Aryan invaders
brought into India with what they found there. And there
are^ large groups representing racial intermingling and
fusion; Turko-Iraman in the north-west, mongolo-